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Burglars Don’t Seek 
The Limelight 
‘e 


ARKNESS is their stock in trade. They work by 

stealth—unheard and unseen—their movements 

cloaked in secrecy. It’s honest folks that seek the light. 
They are the only ones who can risk it. 


It’s the same way in business. The manufacturer 
who is not sure of his goods does not dare to advertise. 
Advertising would hasten the end of his business career 
—put him to a test he could not meet. 


The manufacturer who advertises, deliberately in- 
vites your inspection. He tells you about his product 
and then lets it stand on its own merits. You can de- 
pend on him. He knows his product ts good. 


That’s one reason why it pays you to read the adver- 
tisements. It is through advertising that you are able 
to keep in touch with the good things that progressive 
business men are spending their money to introduce 
and to keep before you. 


Advertisements are interesting, instructive and profit- 
able. They throw a powerful light on the very things 
that concern you most. Read them. 

















————— 


N. Vice- Pres ident 





























































The Headliner 








REAT cats! Who’s this?” 
“Don’t you know me, LIFE?” 

“Why, so it is! Just for a moment 
I thought it was—myself.” 

“We do rather resemble each other, 
don’t we? You see, I’m brand new 
and so—” 

“And so, 1922, you didn’t really know 
you looked like anybody else. I’ve just 
been saying a few parting words to 
1921.” : 

“Yes, Lire. I noticed the poor chap 
as I came in. Quite a wreck, isn’t he? 
Aged terribly during the past year. I 
should say he was down and out.” 

“He had a hard time of it, my dear 
1922, when he was here. Everybody 
picked on him, you know. They 
couldn’t let him alone for a minute.” 

“Um! Is that what’s going to hap- 
pen tome? Am I going to look like— 

“Not if you follow my advice, 1922.” 

“My stars! That poor devil haunts 
me. If I thought—” 

“That'll do now, 1922. Anyone would 
think you were an American business 
man, to hear you talk.” 

“But ?m—” 

“You're getting rattled already. Now 
listen.” 

“Well, Lire, I’m listening.” 

“Pay no attention to the croakers. 
Got that down?” 

“Yes, Lire.” 

“Remember that among all the years 
that ever were, you’re our best bet.” 






























































Sanctum Talk 





Prepared for the Worst 
_" the Little New Year, “They 


say this world 
Is a place of crime and sin!” 
“Yes,” said the Old Year, going « 
To the New Year, coming in. 


“They say the people lie and cheat 
And graft and fleece and skin.” 

“Yes,” said the Old Year, going 
To the New Year, coming in. 


ut, 


“T’ve heard they stoop to low-down 
tricks, 
The awful game to win!” 
“Yes,” said the Old Year, going 
ian To the New Year, coming in. 


“T’m told, regardless of the law, 
They barter wine and gin!” 
“Yes,” said the Old Year, going 

To the New Year, coming in. 


“Now, do you want this wortliless 
world, 
That you’ve heard the truth about?” 
“YES!” said the New Year, coming in, 
To the Old Year, going out. 
Carolyn Wel 


Whiskers to the Wall! 


eey? 2 ” + . . 
I’m remembering. Now that they bob their hair, wear 


“Get it into your head, right now, 
that if you have faith in yourself, 
everybody will have faith in you. It 
makes you do your best.” 

“T’ll do it. That fellow haunts me.” 

“Then obey that impulse and be a 
sport.” 

“Tl do it!” 

“Eyes right.” 

“Eyes right, Lire.” 

“Eyes front.” 

“Eyes front, Lire.” 

“Shoulders back!” 

“Back they are.” 

“Now, 1922, are you 
ready ?—All your nerve 
with you, keep smiling—” 

“Ready, Lire.” 

“Then, Forward 
March !” 


knickers, smoke and vote, poor man can 
only raise a barricade of whiskers and 
make a last stand for individualism 


Sue: Is there an art in kissing 
He: The only art is, Art thou willi: 





} 
\ 
Pa 


T. L. M. 
Modesty \ \ \\ 


We were to dine to- Bik. _ ye Mt 
gether and I met her : yee 


in the lobby of the restau- 
rant. 

The gown she wore be- 
gan under her arms and 
ended above her knees. 

It was filmy and diaph- 








anous. 

“T’m so ashamed,” she 
said. “I forgot to powder 
my nose.” 


— -- 


Pave carrvTh : — 
eh | 


The Futurist Pygmalion 


“Great Scot, she’s coming to life!” 
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LIFE 





The International Volstead Act 


HIS Limitations of Arma- 





Th ments Conference was a 
ae 2) great little idea. Every- 
+= ze) body admits it. Even Wil- 
VerZy, liam Jennings Bryan ad- 

ad FU): fo mits it. For once he 
Nb bes \seems to be on the 
\ oS unanimous side. 
\\ 4 But doubts of the 
™ plan’s success (not, 
however, inspired by Mr. Bryan’s ad- 
vocacy of it) are beginning to creep in. 
Is it, as a matter of fact, enforceable? 
Or have we merely another case of 
proh ition? 

Assume we decide to have a ten-year 
naval holiday. We order existing bat- 
tleships and dockyards demolished. If 
prohibition is any criterion, the night 
after the agreement is signed, a mys- 
terious stranger will approach the re- 
spective back doors of the White House, 
10 Downing Street and the Itahashi 
Stomakeki, or whatever the Japanese 
Executive Mansion is called. Uncle 


Host (showing hunting trophies): 


Sam, John Bull and the Japanese What- 
youmaycallim will open the door cau- 
tiously, look around for detectives, and 
jerk the mysterious stranger inside by 
the lapel. Then substantially the fol- 
lowing colloquy will take place: 

Uncie SAM ET AL.: Well? 

Tue Mysterrous STRANGER: 
many you need? 

“Well, I guess about three post-Jut- 
lands’ll fix me up for the present.” 

“A’right. Cost you $400,000,000 
apiece, delivered.” 

“Aw, for the love of Mike, be rea- 
sonable! Why, before the agreement—” 

“T know all that. You guys think that 
bootleggin’ battleships is like playin’ 
button button. Nothin’ to it but settin’ 
up a couple o’ moonshine dockyards in 
some backwoods South Sea island, dis- 
tillin’ off a few dreadnaughts and ship- 
pin’ ’em to the house in Fords. Sure, 
it’s easy for you guys that don’t have to 
take none of the risks to talk. Nope— 
$400,000,000’s the price.” 


How 











getting these together. 


Guest: Very interesting. You must come to my place some time and see my siamp collection. 


“Well, all right. I s’pose I got to 
stand for it. When’ll you deliver ’em?” 

“1924. But you'll have to find a place 
to put ’em.” 

“All right. G’night.” 

The Mysterious Stranger will be let 
out into the void whence he came. 
Uncle Sam or John Bull or the Japa- 
nese Whatyoumaycallim will tiptoe up- 
stairs and, as he slides into bed, will 
mutter: “’S a hold-up. I'll have to 
start a few private dockyards in the 
back country and make a few cruisers 
myself. These bootleggers don’t care 
what kind of junk they hand you.” 

Later he will do it. And then he'll 
have his hands full dodging enforce- 
ment agents, with the additional possi- 
bility that his ships will blow up and 
make a terrible mess in the cellar. 

. . . Of course, it may not work out 
that way at all. We hope it won't. 
But, when one thinks of a Volstead Act, 
one’s doubts, one has 

Baron Ireland. 


one has one’s 


doubts— 





“Tor Ss I(x Sy at™, 


I tell you, my boy, I’ve had many a hairbreadth escape 





We Are With France 


Richard Le Gallienne 


are with France—not by the ties 


WV Of treaties made with tongue in cheek, 


The ancient diplomatic lies, 
The paper promises that seek 
To hide the long maturing guile, 
Planning destruction with a smile. 


We are with France by bonds.no seal 

Of the stamped wax and tape can make, 
Bonds no surprise of ambushed steel 

With sneering devil's laughter break; 
Nor need we any plighted speech 
For our deep concord, each with each. 


As ancient comrades tried and true 
No new exchange of vows demand, 
Each knows of old what each will do, 
Nor needs to talk to understand; 
So France with us and we with France— 
Enough the gesture and the glance. 


In a shared dream our loves began, 
Together fought one fight and won, 
The Dream Republican of Man, 
And now as then our dream is one; 
Still as of old our hearts unite 
To dream and battle for the Right. 


Nor memories alone are ours, 

But purpose for the Future strong, 
Across the seas two signal towers, 

Keeping stern watch against the Wrong; 
Seeking, with hearts of deep accord, 
A better wisdom than the Sword. 


We are with France, in brotherhood 
Not of the spirit’s task alone, 

But kin in laughter of the blood: 
Where Paris glitters in the sun, 

A second home, like boys, we find, 

And leave our grown-up cares behind. 





She: Before we were married you wouldn’t have come into my room with your hat on. 
He: But, I say, darling, a husband has some rights, what? 
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LIFE 


A Completely Brand New Year 


Fishbein & Blintz Discuss Celebrating Nineteen Twenty-Two 


aa ELL, Blintz,” 
Harris Fish- 
bein said to his partner 
Max Blintz, as they 
prepared to lock up 
their pants factory on 
December 31, 1921, “I 
wis! you a Happy New Year.” 
right,” Max Blintz replied. 

hat do you mean—all right?” 
Fis! bein asked. 

hat do you want me to say?” 
Blintz retorted. “Much obliged?” 

he thing to say is: “The same to 
you. ain't it?” Fishbein said. 

iy! For my part, the thing to say 
is: ‘Don’t mention it,’” Blintz de- 
clarcd, “because I think there is alto- 
gether too much of a Geschrei made 
about New Year’s, Fishbein. In the 
first place, as a holiday, y’understand, 
it's ,ot a big competitor in Christmas, 
which holidays is like meals, Fishbein: 
if they come too close together, neither 





one of them is going to sit right. And 
in the second place, Fishbein, why 


should anybody biow himself to a holi- 
day simply because he’s got another 
year staring him in the face?” 
Vell, there would be still 
son for anybody to blow 


less rea- 


Montague Glass 


with one of them grand larceny cover 
charges of ten dollars per person would 
be just ten dollars too much unless the 
hotel management, when the lights went 
out at one minute before twelve, 1921, 
could pull off a miracle by switching 
them on again two minutes later at 
fifty-nine minutes to one, 1932, because 
if all the changes which has happened 
between December 31st, 1911, and Jan- 
uary Ist, 1922, would have taken place 
in ten minutes instead of ten years, 
Fishbein, New Year’s Day, 1922, would 
be so completely brand new, y’under- 
stand, that the people sitting at the table 
would think they was in another cen- 
tury, let alone another year.” 

“For instance, Fishbein,” Blintz con- 
tinued, “if them people would of or- 
dered a round of Scotch highballs be- 
fore them lights went out, the worst 
anybody could call them would be 
tightwads. But if them same people 
was to order a round of highballs after 
the lights went up, y’understand, it 
would be such an entirely new year, 
Fishbein, that them same people could 
be called criminals and lawbreakers, 
even though nobody could call them 
tightwads, since in this happy new year 


(ee 


of 1922, one highball costs 
as much as a quart of 
Tchampanyer wine used to 
in happy old years,—not in- 
cluding the fine you are lia- 
ble to pay if you get ar- 
rested for drinking it, which 
I admit ain’t likely, Fish- 
bein.” 

“There would of been 
much bigger changes than 
that, Blintz,” Fishbein said. 
“Before them lights went 
out, if parties which had got 
a little homesick on account 
of imported Muenchener or 
Wiurzburger would have 
tried to set their homesick- 
ness to music with Deutsch- 
land Ueber Alles, Blintz, 
plenty of 100% Americans 
would have joined in the 
chorus without thinking 
much about it one way or 
the other, y’understand, but 
now that the lights have 
gone up on them homesick parties, 
Blintz, if at a 1922 New Year’s cele- 














himself to a holiday if he 


didn’t have another year 
staring him in the face,” 
Fishbein observed. 

Sure, I know,” Blintz 


said, “but what I am driv- 
ing into is that keeping a 


New Year’s Day once a 
year, Fishbein, is getting 


excited over nothing, be- 
callse any one year ain't so 
diiferent from the next to 
make a fuss about exactly, 
Fishbein, which I bet yer 
1922 wouldn’t be a new year 
at all, but just 1921 all over 
again with practically no- 
body making any money to 
speak of except Prohibition 
Enforcement officers.” 

“Then how often would 
you celebrate New Year's 
Day, Blintz ?” Fishbein 
asked. 

“Once every ten years 
would be plenty,” Blintz re- 
plied, “and even then, Fish- 
bein, hiring a table for four 








_——_—- — 








“Nobody can say at this date what is going to happen 


to business in 1922” 


bration any of them would get up 
enough enthusiasm on Beerino, the Na- 
tional Temperance Bever- 
age, to say so much as 


Prost der Neu Jahr, y’un- 
derstand, even the 75% and 
upwards Americans there 
present would object to it.” 

“In fact, Blintz,” Fish- 
bein continued, “if one of 
these here miraculous New 
Year’s celebrations could be 
pulled off—and it’s a good 
thing that it can’t—there 
have been so many switches 
in opinions, nationalities 
and finances in the past ten 
years that hardly any two 
people at that celebration 
would be on speaking terms 
even, but New Year's cele- 
brations ain’t celebrated on 
account of the changes that 
have already happened. It’s 
the changes people hope are 
going to happen’ which 
makes them pay ten dollars 
cover charge for a New 
Year’s celebration, other- 





wise even the people that 
(Continued on 


page 29) 
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Mac Prophets (an earlier arrival, to _passenger just off boat): 
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To Our Friends: 


N account of the great number of 

titles received, it is not possible 
at the present moment to announce the 
date of Lire’s issue which will contain 
the names of the prize winners. We 
are taking unusual care with this con- 
test, and there are a large number of 
unusually bright titles. The work of 
reading and of judging them carefully 
requires time. Be assured that every 


effort is being made towards an an- 
nouncement of the final results. 





Scene: The Boat-Landing at Bermuda. 


it snowin’ when you lef’ Noo York? 
Passenger: No. 
“Wuz it cold?” 
“Not a bit.” 


“Hell! This here island’s a fraud!” 


On Listening 


HE !ast listener was Adam. It 
got him into so much trouble that 
nobody has ever dared to listen since. 
It is highly fortunate that the people 
who talk don’t know this. They are 
always under the impression that those 
to whom they talk are listening. That 
is why they continue to talk. 

Could anything be more thoughtful 
of Providence than that? Because if 
somebody should ever stop to listen, 
then somebody else might follow suit. 
With two listeners there might come a 
third, and after that, nothing would 
stop people generally from becoming 
listeners. In the course of time every- 
body would have stopped talking to 





Say, excuse me, Mister! 


Wuz 


listen. Then there would be no more 
talkers. 

That is the great law that governs 
us. If everybody listened, nobody 
would talk. Now that everybody talks, 
nobody listens. You do not believe 
this? Then observe the man who ap- 
pears to be listening to you. In reality 
he is saying to himself: “This poor 
boob thinks that I am listening to him. 
In reality, I have merely trained my- 
self to give the appearance of listening 
while at the same time I am carrying 
on a nice little train of thought myself.” 
7.4. 


Cynicism is the screen behind which 
youth hides its inexperience—and age 
its disappointment. 















An 80 Per Cent. Samaritan 


“We were horrified at the filthy conditions prevailing in zhat Hospital. . . . 


Dirt and litter were everywhere . . . a cruel insult to the oe ae and wounded 


there. ... The War Risk Insurance Hospital (formerly the Polyclinic), described 
as above by members of the Amateur Comedy Club, is declared by Dr. T. O. 
Cobb of the U. S. Public Health Service to be 80 per cent. clean. 


Teacher: I'm afraid I can’t mark 

you perfect to-day, Freddy; you are 

not 80 per cent. clean behind the 
ears. 











Grocer: Yes, lady, them eggs are 

the very best in the market. None 

better. They’re 80 per cent. strictly 
fresh. 














Waiter: Pardon me, sir, but if 

you will count your change again, 

I think you will find it to be 80 
per cent. correct. 


ha 
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ong” 


Lawyer: Gentlemen of the jury, 

you have only to look at the face 

of my client to know that she is 80 
per cent. innocent. 








Life. 


HE Armament Conference dele- 
gates are probably being paid on 
a peace work basis. 
JL 
The more you read the divorce news, 
the harder it is to tell who’s whose in 
America this season. 
JL 
Since the Irish peace has 
been signed, it is once 
more safe for Englishmen 
to go around New York 
City after dark. 





JL 
After the Irish Free State 
is officially recognized, will 
anyone be able to recog- 
nize Ulster? 

whe 
Japan’s desire was for a 
naval half-holiday. 

le 
As we understand it, 
China doesn’t object to the 
Open Door so long as it 
is not called upon to play 
the role of the Open Door- 
mat. 

i. 
A Professor of New 
Thought advocates looser 
divorce laws. He prob- 
ably considers divorce the 


triumph of Mind over 
Matrimony. 

JL 
Luther Burbank’s career 


will be complete when he 


grafts Weed chains on 
banana skins. 
JL 





The three thousand dol- 
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a source of joy to him, if only it shows 
a steady 
year. 


increase of total lines each 


a 
The old-fashioned drunkard who used 
to say “Good morning, Judge,” 


is now 





Lines 





————— — ; 





There are two kinds of plays on Broad- 
way this season—risqué and O.K. 


i. 
Electric light plants are said to grow 
from bulbs. 

al. 


The ultimate in veiled con- 
tempt is achieved by the 
New York Tribune, which 
says of Tom Watson, “to 
conduct unbecoming a Sen- 
ator of the United States, 
he has added conduct un- 
becoming a gentleman.’ 
JIL 

All trades and industries 
have been asked by the 
railroads, steamship lines 
and express companies to 
co-operate in a Perfect 
Package drive. Does this 
mean that everyone is 
making the stuff now? 


A Frenchman has invent- 
ed a method for transmit- 
ting checks by wireless 
Scientific crooks, however, 
will probably forge right 
ahead, too. 





JIL 
“T cannot,” replied the lad 
to Old Mr. Washington, 
“tell a lie. I felled it with 
my little hatchet. % 
he added, with a thrifti- 
ness that helped make him 
Virginia’s richest man, 
“inasmuch as I did fell it, 
I shall sell the cartoon 
rights to the felling inci- 
dent, under the title, 


, 
rut, 








lars which was paid re- 

cently for the Shah of 

Persia’s tent could be listed as an over- 
head expense. 

Or even a cover charge. 


ily 
Slogan of Anti-Prohibitionists: 
“Eventually wine—not now.” - 


Indiana announces she has three hun- 
dred poets, knowing it would leak out, 
anyway. 

+L 
An advertising man never grows old 
in spirit. A wrinkled countenance is 


The prodigal decides to woo the 


sometimes able to whisper “Good night, 
Doctor.” 

x 5 
Long-haired men are still held in con- 
tempt, but short-haired women are held 
otherwise. 

A. 
Commissioner Enright—the New York 
Police Farce. 

~L 
The Armament Conference may show 
Mr. Sze just what “a Chinaman’s 
chance” is. 


fatted calf 


‘When a Feller Needs a 
Friend.’ ” 
JL 
This is the season when our Giddy 
Globe is making one hundred resolu- 
tions to the minute. 
Al, 
The one-hundred-dollar ‘prize contest 
for the best Life Line has closed, and 
announcement of the winner will be 
made in an early issue. In the mean- 
time, we shall be glad to receive con- 
tributions to this page, the price re- 
maining at five dollars each, all reports 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 
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TTENTION has of tate been focused 

on China as the bone of contention 
(that is, the point around which discussion rages) in the 
Far East question. And China herself has not been 
idle, either. During the past week the Ling Toy gov- 
ernment has twice given way to the so-called “Open- 
Hearth Party” (the opponents of the Bessamer method ) 
and has resorted to the old-fashioned town-meeting 
to settle its differences. By 


LIFE’S 


Current Events 









Waaveantaiv 


wouldn’t believe that any one thing could 
become so inflated in so short a time. 
You see pictures of it in the illustrated papers and you 
say: “That isn’t the world’s financial condition. It is 
too inflated.” But you are wrong. It is. And, in an- 
other six months, again you wouldn’t recognize it. 
The only parallel case is that of the currency of the 
Confederate States of America, and that case really isn’t 
parallel at all. But the Confed- 





this form of balloting the left 
wing is lined up on one side of 
the Great Wall and the conser- 
vatives on the other. Ata given 
signal from the party whip at 
his post in the party whip- 
socket, both sides rush at each 
other, shouting “Vive la France,” 
and the side which tags the most 
opponents is declared elected. 
In the event of a recount, the 
government resigns its port- 
folios and commits suicide in a 
body by leaping into the Yang- 
tze-Kiang. 

This complicates matters all 
around, as may easily be seen. 
A writer in the Shantung Klow, 
the radical sheet of that district, 
says: “If America and England 
cannot come to any agreement 
over the disposition of the Floo 
Glet Basin, there remains but 
one thing that China can do and 
maintain her dignity.” The 
Klow then offers a year’s sub- 
scription in a clubbing offer 
with the Pekin Glung-Democrat to anyone suggesting 
what that one thing is that China can do. Anyone 
suggesting fwo things that China can do will receive a 
complimentary copy of the best-selling novel in China 


to-day: “Chow-Mein Street.” 
* * * 





N a way, we are naturally more interested in domes- 

tic matters than in affairs in China, although there 
is no real reason why we should be. Affairs in China 
are exceedingly interesting, and anyone who doesn’t 
think so, simply doesn’t know an interesting thing when 
he sees it. That’s all that can be said about him. 

But it must be admitted that the suggestion for a 
gold reserve bank for the entire world hits pretty near 
home. Here is something that we can grasp. As is 
pretty generally known by now, one of the big troubles 
with the world’s financial condition is inflation. You 





Suiciding in the Yang-tze-Kiang 


erate States found themselves in 
somewhat the same condition 
after the abolition of specie pay- 
ment in 1863. As you all remem- 
ber, a great hue and cry was 
raised when the peopie were de- 
prived of their specie payment. 
Parades were held up and down 
the South, with transparencies 
reading: “Who’s All Right? 
Specie Payment!” and “No 
Specie Payment—No Work!” 
In the face of this, the govern- 
ment at Richmond was forced 
to deflate and call in its paper 
money, issuing clam-shells in its 
place. 





* * * 


OW this is by no means a 

suggestion that the pro- 
posed Gold Reserve Bank would 
eventually be forced to adopt 
the measures of the Jefferson 
Davis government. There is all 
the difference in the world be- 
tween Jefferson Davis and Frank 
Vanderlip (who proposes the 
new bank). Jefferson Davis was a Methodist, in fact. 
In this connection, it will perhaps not be out of place to 
recall an interesting anecdote told of Davis. It was 
during some one of the periodic disturbances in South 


America. Davis, on being consulted, is reported to have 


said: “I wouldn’t get in touch with the government 
there to-night. Wait till to-morrow morning and get in 
touch with the new one.” As a matter of fact, it was 
Richard Harding Davis and not Jefferson Davis, but 
you must admit, the last names are the same. 

This, then, is in the nature of a warning to those na- 
tions who look upon this whole thing as a joke. It is 
no joke, and the sooner the Little Entente (it probably 
isn’t little any more; it has been so long since we have 
seen it. But it will always be the “Little” Entente to 
us—or to me, at any rate) realizes it, the better it will 
be for the peace of Europe and everything else. 
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j Re fact that I should have known 
better did not help matters any, nor 
make my loss any easier to bear. I had 
forgotten it. 

Yesterday evening, at the Twings’ 
little dinner, when everything was mov- 
ing along splendidly I reached for it, 
fecling that the time was propitious. 
It was gone! 

“Are you ill?” said Mrs. Twing, lean- 
ing forward towards me. My face 
must have been deathly pale. 

No, no,” I cried. “I—last night—at 
the Marbleheads’—last time I remember 
—y\ou’ll excuse me”—and I bolted. 

in the street I hailed a cruising 
taxi. “Columbus 8200,” I cried, as I 
stepped in. 

What’s that?” said the driver. 

[ mean—I mean 947 West 77th.” 
dashed past the doorman, and into 
the elevator. 

“12,” I panted. 

| was admitted by Margaret, the 
Marbleheads’ little Irish maid, a pretty, 











Into the Rough 


alert little girl with twinkling eyes. 
“They are at table, sir,” she said. 
“T’ll go right in,” I said. And I did. 
“Last night,” I began, “I left some- 
thing here. I wonder if any of you 
saw it?” Marblehead, who had been 
making the evening for his family by 
telling them how that afternoon Oscar 
Dish, who used to be with him with the 
Bucyrus Wire Spring Company, had 
been in, and how Oscar had said that 
if the war could only have lasted six 
months longer, he could have told the 
rest of the world to go by, only the war 
didn’t last, paused in his narrative. 
“You left something? What was it?” 
“Tt was only a little thing of no great 
importance,” I replied, “but I had had 
it for a long while, and I had grown 
very fond of it.” 
Mrs. Marblehead and her daughter 
looked at each other and then back to me. 
“What was it?” they said. 
“It was only a little joke—I wonder 
if any of you saw it?” I replied. 





“Last night, you say?” asked Mar- 
blehead. 
“Yes, last night.” 


“A little joke?” mused Mrs. Marble- 
head, tapping her teeth with her lor- 
gnette. “Didn't any little joke. 
Did you see it, Snuffle?” 

Snuffle was the only daughter, so 
called because of her hoydenish ways. 
Snuffle stood by her mother and father. 

“Well,” I said finally, “I must be trot- 
ting. I’m sorry to have disturbed your 
dinner. If you find it, you'll lay it aside 
for me, won’t you?” 

Out in the hall Margaret, as she 
helped me on with my overcoat, said: 
“J saw it, Mr. Hostetter. It was the 
one about the Mexican jumping bean, 
and the man from Boston who made 
home brew.” 

“That’s it!” I cried. “Bless you, my 
child,” and I tucked the little thing into 
the pocket of my dinner jacket. I could 
feel it cuddle down. 


sec 


Rollin Kirby. 
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“The Ku Klux Klan!” 





“Tll say it worked!!” 
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HINGS look 
better. 

The year is closing 
on a world that is 
gladdened by new 
hopes and is taking 
new courage. 

At least three 
great matters have been put in the way 
of accomplishment—the agreement with 
Ireland, the reduction of naval arma- 
ment and the Four-Power Treaty for 
the Pacific. Those are all concerns of 
moment, and the agreement about them 
has gone so far beyond expectation as 
to seem almost miraculous. 

To be sure, Ireland at this writing is 
not out of the woods yet, but the way 
out has been shown her and there is 
good assurance that she will follow it. 
Doubtless there will be eruptions. Law- 
lessness and murder have run loose in 
Ireland for many months and the spirit 
that has grown out of them will not 
disappear at once. There will be con- 
sequences of disorder just as there have 
been consequences of the great war in 
all the countries engaged in it. A ma- 
jority of the Irish are believed to want 
peace on the terms agreed upon in Lon- 
don and, no doubt, will get it, but the 
dissent is bitter and fairly vigorous 
both in Ireland itself and the United 
States. Here Cohalan and his friends 
meet to denounce the treaty and pledge 
three million dollars to carry on the 
fight for an Irish Republic. Over there 
there are killings and rumors of very 
forcible opposition in prospect from 
some of the labor organizations. All 
those demonstrations seem to mean no 
more than that Ireland, entering upon 
self-government or proceeding with it, 
will have two parties, both of very posi- 
tive views. 

If the Irish dispute now ceases to be 
a battle between Ireland and Great 
Britain and has reached the phase of 
being a political contention between 
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Irishmen, that is a very great gain and 
ought to be helpful to politics here and 
doubtless will be. No doubt, the Irish 
irreconcilables here will maintain an 
organization and try to continue to hold 
the Irish vote for their own political 
advantage and to the injury of Great 
Britain, but they will no more get the 
whole of the Irish support here than 
their brethren of the same mind will 
get it in Ireland. 
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HE Washington Conference has 

been a prodigious success. The 
agreement for the limitation of naval 
armament came easily after Mr. Hughes 
had launched it. All the countries con- 
cerned wanted to get rid of as much 
naval expenditure. as they dared to 
drop, and they all seem to have con- 
cluded in the back of their heads that 
the big ships were out of date and good 
riddance, so it was comparatively easy 
to get them to agree to quit building 
them. The gréat exploit was to bring 
them to an agreement about anything, 
and that was a victory for the spirit 
which seems now to be working in the 
world. It seems really to have pene- 
trated the minds of governments and of 
peoples that the very price of survival 
and continuing civilization is agreement 
to keep the peace and to cut down pro- 
visions for war. 

Mr. Lodge in his speech at the Con- 
ference on the Four-Power Treaty rec- 
ognized that more explicitly than any- 
one else. “If the nations of the earth,” 
he said, “are still in the innermost re- 
cesses of their consciousness planning 
or dreaming of coming wars and long- 
ing for conquests, no treaties of parti- 
tion and no alliance can stay them. 


Agreements of this kind I know have 
often been made before, only to fail. 
But there has been a far-reaching 
change in the mental condition of men 
and women everywhere. That which 
really counts is the intention of the na- 
tions who make the agreement. [or 
one I devoutly believe the spirit of the 
world is such that we can trust to the 
good faith and the high purposes which 
the treaty I have laid before you em- 
bodies and enshrines.” 

In those words Mr. Lodge expressed 
the pith of the present situation. What 
could not be done in 1919 is now 
in the way of accomplishment. Its 
progress will be gradual, but at least it 
has started and started strong. The 
nations seem to realize that they must 
work together to save civilization. The 
Treaty of Paris was an effort in the 
direction of such co-operation, but it 
was not born of such a spirit as has 
since slowly developed, and when the 
United States stayed out of it a neces- 
sary factor was missing. Now that 
great factor begins to find its place, and 
the reason it does so is, as Mr. Lodge 
says, because “there has been a change 
in the mental condition of men and 
women everywhere,” and especially in 
this country. 
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All sorts of people have been saying 
that the world needed a new mind. Mr. 
Lodge says it has begun to get it. [ut 
how did it get it? It has been growing 
gradually in affliction for two years and 
suddenly it has become operative. \We 
see the visible factors that have brought 
the delegates to the Conference and 
made them work together. We can give 
praise to Mr. Harding’s gifts of urban- 
ity and conciliation, to Mr. Hughes’ 
bold and constructive intelligence, to 
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the good feelings and helpfulness of 
the various delegates, but all that we 
can see does not fully explain it be- 
cause there are invisible factors that 
are hard to reckon with. 





R. ROOT has told us the trouble 

with the world is the incapacity 
o! its people to receive the blessings 
that are ready for them. We know 
that we are full of all manner of prej- 
udices, suspicions, illusions, foolish 
aims, preconceptions of duty and ad- 
vantage that are horribly mistaken, and 
of liability to awesome deliriums. We 
need to emerge from a lot of old ideas 
that are not up to these times. That is 
the burden of a book, “The Mind in 
the Making,” by James Harvey Robin- 
son. “So novel are the conditions,” 
says Dr. Robinson, “that we must un- 
dertake the arduous task of reconsider- 
ing a great part of the opinions about 
man and his relations to his fellow-men 
which have been handed down to us by 
previous generations who lived in far 
other conditions and possessed far less 
information about the world and them- 
selves. We have, however, first to cre- 
ate an unprecedented attitude of mind to 
cope with unprecedented conditions, and 


Which Shall Win? 


to utilize unprecedented knowledge.” 
That is all true, but how is Dr. Rob- 
inson going about this big job? How 
is he going to lead men up to recon- 
sider their inherited opinions about 
their relations to their fellow-men? 
That is where religion comes in. 
Christmas, just passed, celebrates the 
birth of, one who undertook precisely 
what Dr. Robinson has in mind—to 
bring mankind to reconsider its inher- 
ited opinions about man and his rela- 
tions to his fellow-men. Consider on 
this page Raemackers’ picture of Christ 
confronting the War-Bringers. There 
are those who believe Christianity to 
be one of the factors in our present 
equipment that we need to get rid of, 
and, indeed, of Christianity as it has 
been practiced, the sentiment that it 
can be spared can be understood. But 
the mind of Christ is no out-of-date 
factor that we should dismiss. It did 
not reflect the world that it found—it 
confronted it, and it still confronts a 
world that is still slow to understand 
and accept it. “Every time Christ 
speaks,” says Chapman, “he splits open 
humanity, as a man might crack a nut 
and show the kernel. The force of hu- 
man feeling behind his,sayings can be 
measured only by their accomplish- 
ments. They have been re-arranging 
and overturning human society ever 





since. 


By this most unlikely means of 
quiet demonstration in word and deed, 
did he unlock this gigantic power. The 
bare fragments of his talk open the 
sluices of our minds; they overwhelm 


and re-create. That was his method 

What the world needs is not theology, 
is not conduct by compulsion, and reti- 
cence and decorum by fear. It is un- 
derstanding of the mind of Christ and 
application of it to the problem of hu- 
man relations. The doctrine is all there 
and the necessary power is behind it,— 
a vast power, very incompletely and 
imperfectl¥ understood, but capable of 
application by human will, and equal, 
if applied, to the solution of all human 
problems. The Church should know 
how to apply it and is disappointing in 
its efforts precisely in the degree in 
which it lacks that knowledge or fails 
to use it. What the Conference has 
been trying to do, what all the suffer- 
ing people of the earth clamor for with 
urgent cries, is really to bring about 
understanding, acceptance and applica- 
tion of the mind of Christ. That is 
what the peace-makers should study, 
for it is the key to peace which, when- 
ever enough individual people compre- 
hend, accept it and act on it, will con- 
trol governments and put an end to 
war. 


E. S. Martin. 
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Old Wine in Old Bottles 


HE infant mortality rate among plays this season has 

been so stupendous that producers are now beginning 
to trot out some of their old successes which have been 
rocking on the front porch of the Home for Aged Dramas 
for ten years or more, fitting them with modern slang, and 
pushing them out on the stage in the hope that the public 
will at least have respect for their age and not walk out 
on them. 

There is, of course, one great danger in reviving an old 
success. Once a play has made a hit it is immediately seized 
as a model by the honorable gentlemen on the Rialto and at 
least half a dozen other plays are written identical with it 
except perhaps for the title and the lighting in the first 
act. Then, when the original is revived some ten years 
later, it may seem like old stuff—unless, of course, it is so 
good that no one has been able to spoil it in the meantime. 
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F the two non-musical revivals during December, 

“Alias Jimmy Valentine” stood the test and “Bought 
and Paid For” did not. The former, brought back by a 
company which could hardly be improved upon, is just as 
full of effective thrills as it ever was. The scenes between 
Emmett Corrigan and Otto Kruger (who again proves him- 
self a sterling actor) might have been written yesterday, 
so unblunted have they been left by Time. It does seem un- 
natural, however, that Miss Margalo Gillmore should again 
be cast as a young woman who has to deo all the active work 
in a courtship. In “The Straw” she had to propose to Mr. 
Kruger and now in this play she has to egg him on until he 
does. This is against all laws of Nature as well as the law 
of averages, in cases where young women as attractive as 
Miss Gillmore are concerned. 





“TD OUGHT AND PAID FOR,” on the other hand, deal- 

ing as it does with elemental emotions with no trace 
of subtlety in their exposition, is notable in revival chiefly 
for the humor in Frank Craven’s old part of Jimmy Gilley, 
now played with effective repression by William Harrigan. 
If you want some good comedy, “Bought and Paid For” 
furnishes it in Jimmy, but the drunken husband beating 
down the bedroom door of his wife seems simply like a 
steal on “Bought and Paid For.” Charles Richman and 


Helen MacKellar do all that they can for it, but the char- 
acter of Jimmy stands out as the only thing worth reviving 
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XCOMMUNICATION will probably follow my con- 
fession that, so far as I am concerned, “The Chocolate 
Soldier” could have stayed in the Old Soldiers’ Home wn- 
disturbed for the rest of its life. The score, which is of 
course superior but, to my untutored senses, very, very dull 
in spots, one could have heard played by many good «r- 
chestras without its being necessary to drag back the whole 
stupid book, which, in most respects, could easily serve as 
a burlesque of all that was banal and heavy-handed in old- 
time comic opera. 
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ND while I am engaged in confession, I might as well 
say that, opera or no opera, you can’t tell me that 
miles and miles of recitative, in which one character sings 
“that revolver, that revolver, that revolver, that revolver” 
fifteen or twenty times, or any other string of words 
peated on two notes for evident lack of anything better to 
do, is either real music or real entertainment. If they are 
going to sing, let them sing, and if they are going to talk, 
let them talk, but they can’t do both and keep me in good 
humor. Now you know how I feel on the matter of high- 
class opera recitative. Yes, Mr. Gatti-Casazza, that goes 
for your grand opera, too. 











HERE will always be people who laugh at a man with 

big whiskers who blows out his cheeks. There will 
always be people who laugh at characters named Popoff 
who come home and find that their wives have been un- 
faithful. And there will always be people who laugh at 
jokes about the man who never took a bath and died at the 
age of ninety-seven, the strongest man in the neighborhood. 
In addition to this, there will always be people who like to 
attend a musical show in which there is a familiar tune 
because then they can hum it while it is being sung on 
the stage. 

These people, together with those who don’t care what 
they have to sit through in order to hear the music again, 
and those who think that Donald Brian is still a good 
dancer, ought to make the revival of “The Chocolate 
Soldier” a financial success. There seem to be quantities 


of them. Robert C. Benchley. 
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More or Less Serious 


Ambush. Belmont.—The tragedy of a Jersey 
clerk's ideals, effectively done. 

Anna Christie. Vanderbilt.—Splendid acting 
by Pauline Lord in a Eugene O’Neill play of the 
wat ront. 

The Bat. Morosco.—Crime galore. Just the 
thi: yr the holidays. 

A Bill of Divorcement. Times Square.—A 
pow il play speaking a good word for the new 
gen tion. 

Bought and Paid For. layhouse.—Reviewed 
in tls issue. 

The Claw. Broadhurst.—Lionel Barrymore at 
his }cst in a French moral disintegration play. 

The Dream Maker. Empire.—A thriller for 
W m Gillette which begins badly but ends 
breathlessly. 

The Green Goddess. Booth——A great many 
old melodramatic tricks made to seem new by 
George Arliss and an excellent production. 


The Hand of the Potter. Provincetown.—To 


be viewed next week. 
The Idle Inn. Plymouth—To be reviewed 
ne week. 


Liliom. Fulton.—This study of a roughneck 
still remains the most distinctive play in New 


The Varying Shore. Hudson.—An old and at 
ti interesting account of the trials of a re 
abandoned woman, with Elsie Ferguson to 

it even more refined 

The Wandering Jew. Knickerbocker.—Elab 

é spectacle with one scene that you should 
“ up to see. 


Comedy and Things Like That 


Alias JimmyValentine. 
issue. 
Bluebeard’s Eighth Wife. 
bed-time story about Ina Claire. 


Gaiety.—Reviewed in 


Ritz —A_ French 

The Circle. Selwyn.—Sophisticated drama of 
the highest grade, acted by a cast including John 
Drew and Mrs. Leslie Carter. 

Dulcy. Frasee—Lynn Fontanne as the de- 
lightful lady-conversationalist who tries to help 
her husband in his business. 

The First Year. Little.—Now in 

r of legitimate laugh-making. 

The Grand Duke. Lyceuwm.—French comedy 
f the bon mot school, with Lionel Atwill pouring, 


The Great Broxopp. Punch and Judy.—Ex- 
tremely British comedy, nice in spots. 





its second 


The Intimate Strangers. Henry Miller.— 
Billie Burke in a pleasant little thing by Booth 
Tarkington. 


Just Married. Nora Bayes.—It would be just 
ordinary bed-room farce without Lynne Over- 
in and Vivian Martin. 
Kiki. Belasco.—Lenore Ulric in a tremendous- 
appealing character sketch of a Parisian cocotte, 
Lilies of the Field. Klaw.—The play itself 
1*t much but some of the kept women are rath- 
nice. 
The Mountain Man. Maxine 
reviewed next week. 
Nature’s Nobleman. Forty-Eighth St.—Louis 
Mann in just about as bad as there is. 
Six-Cylinder Love. Sam Harris.—June Walk- 
r is now back in the cast with Ernest Truex in 
this highly satisfying comedy of suburban auto- 
obiling. 
Thank You. 


Elliott’s. — To 


Longacre.—A good word for the 


homely virtues and more pay for ministers. 


Owing to the time it takes to print Lire, readers should verify from the daily news- 
papers the continuance of the attractions at the theatres mentioned. 


The Wife With a Smile. Garrick.—The con- 
stant flourishing of a loaded revolver made this 
rather precarious comedy, even before it was 
translated from the French. Arnold Daly and 
Blanche Yurka help it, however. 


“ye and Ear Entertainment 


Bombo. Jolson’s Fifty-Ninth.—Al 
funny anyway. 


Jolson is 


Blossom Time. Ambassador.—Some real music 
fer those who still like it. 

The Chocolate Soldier. 
in this issue. 

Get Together. Hippodrome.—What the chil- 
dren come home from school for. 


Good Morning, Dearie. Globe.—A 
musical comedy of the sure-lit type. 


Century.—Reviewed 


regular 


Greenwich Village Follies. Shubert.—A beau- 
tiful spectacle and once in a while funny. 

The Music Box Revue. 
sive but worth it, when you consider William 
Collier, Florence Moore, Sam Bernard and a 
dozen other headliners. 

The O’Brien Girl. 
deed. 

The Perfect Fool. George M. Cohan's. 
entertainment for Ed. Wynn fans (and 
isn’t one?). 

Sally. New Amsterdam.—During the Christ 
mas slump the standing-room patronage of this 
show fell off somewhat. 

Shuffle Along. Sirty-Third St.—Entertainment 
every minute from a company of Negro singers 
and dancers. 

Tangerine. 
through. 


Music Box.—Expen 
Liberty.—Very nice in- 


Ideal 
who 


Casino.—Julia Sanderson smilin’ 












































INTIMATE GLIMPSES OF AMERICAN GENERALS OF INDUSTRY 
No. 17. Major Noble adopts the Life Saver motif for his drawing reom 
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Here Endeth the First Lesson 












































1 About three months before Christmas,Timmie 2 The following Sunday he joined the 3 Then the Unitarian. 


decided to join the Methodist Church Sunday Episcopalian Sunday School 
School 
























































4 The ensuing Sunday he belonged tothe S In the same town wasa Presbyterian 6. Seven days later he found a Quaker 
Dutch Reform Church Church So'Timmie joined Church — Made Friends 









































7 Another Sunday he espied a Collegiate 8. After which he became a member of 9 The Baptist Church showed him 
Church and immediately jomed. the Congregational Church every Kindness 















































10 Inthe Lutheran Sunday School 11 Just before Christmas he arrived at the 12 With the result that each §ave him 
Timmie was a great help to the teacher Universalist Church in timeto enroliwith a Christmas present. 
the Sunday School. 
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Review of the Year 


OMICIDE, larceny, graft, 
Marriages, births, and divorces, 
and bankers gone daft, 
ick cures and memory courses, 
ress in stormy debates, 
wr and Capital clinching, 
ng in forty-eight states, 
itlegging, boozing, and lynching, 
ess deals, losses and gains, 
es of “You robber!” and “Faker !” 
d-haired and short-skirted janes, 
is from the butcher and baker; 
ire of sadness and cheer, 
ving and laughing and sinning. 
of the coming New Year? 
peat this from end to beginning. 
Max Lief. 


Horse; 


\CHER (to class): Who can tell 
ie meaning of pedigree? 

nny: I can! 

\CHER: Go ahead. 

inNY: A horse’s character. 
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Dick: And we're going to be no end happy together, 

aren’t we, dear? 
Janet: Yes, indeed, Dicky; I’m positive of it. 
ing to statistics, one in every ten marriages is successful, 
and, goodness knows, my other nine have proved flivvers! 





pene vr 


He: 


She: 





Accord- 


Oh, Madame! If I could only tell you in my native Swedish how beauti- 
fully you dance. 

Don’t tell me. The only Swedish I ever heard was, “Ay ban goin’ to 
leave.” 


We Have With Us: 1922 
HE New Year begins to open up with a new joy. In 
spite of all the favorable things Mr. Schwab has been 
saying about business, there isn’t any doubt that it will soon 
begin to pick up and that the heads of all corporations will be 
wearing once again non-union suits of real cotton under- 
wear. Mr. H. G. Wells is also at work on his Bible, and it 
is hoped that when it is installed in place of the old one we 
have been running on so long, we shall begin to see daylight 
once more. Several new South Sea Islands have been lo- 
cated and the short skirt has been lowered about two feet. 
But best news of all, in the world of humor several 
new jokes have been discovered and are promised for the 
early spring. The question is, What shall be done with them 
when they have been duly excavated? Shall they be placed 
on exhibition as an all-American product, or is it better to 
split them into short lengths and distribute them to the pro- 
fessional humorists? The professional humorists have 
been running on the two jokes provided for last year, one 
of them about the Venus of Milo and disarmament and the 
other about Henry Ford, until it has been generally felt 
that if our civilization is really going to die before the 
first of the year, we ought at least to have one other joke to 
fall back on. The fact is that civilization is dying all the 
time, but never seems to have sense enough to go off and be 
decently buried. Every time a funeral oration is pronounced 
over it, it gets up and staggers along for a few more weeks. 
The real truth, of course, is that there is never any fear that 
civilization will die, so long as there are so many people 
supporting it who are getting something for nothing. They 
cannot afford to let it get out of hand. It is altogether too 
profitable to them. What would the get-rich-quick people 
do without it? 
T. L. M. 
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Dimensions 


“We're looking for stories quite zippy— 
Now pray don’t consider me snippy— 
Yours is long, seems to me.” 
Quoth the author, “But, gee! 

It’s as broad as the old Mississippi.” 


There’s Plenty in a Name 


) the extent that public sentiment 
backs it, the movement to limit 
armaments will succeed. 

Take the little matter of big guns, 
for example. When a new gun is tested 
at some proving ground, the public is 
informed in great detail how much 
farther the new gun shoots than the 
most powerful of its predecessors. 
England, the other day, tested a new 
gun which dropped a_ projectile—oh, 
Mars only knows how many miles from 
the firing point. Nothing was said as 
to the increased cost of each individual 
shot. There is no glory in that. 

The names of warships should be 
chosen according to a different system 
if public sentiment is to be directed 
toward the financial burden of arma- 
ment. If the taxpayer read daily in 
his newspaper such naval intelligence 
as “The new dreadnaught Insolvency 
was successfully launched yesterday,” 
or that “The armored cruisers First 
Mortgage, Deficiency, Moratorium and 
Indebtedness sailed to-day for West In- 
dian waters,” his mind might be kept 
from wandering and in time an idea 
would be planted in his head. Plant 
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Aviation Questions I Have 
Tried to Answer 






Smut SET. 


MAGAZ INF_J 





DON’T see any drive gear from the 

motor to the wheels. What makes 
the wheels turn around when you are 
on the ground? 

Ans.—They are made out of ouija 
boards. : 
What is that fan thing up front? 

Ans.—That is to keep the pilot cool 
when he is answering questions. 

How do you back up? 

Ans.—By flapping my ears. 

How does the earth look when 
spiral? 

Ans.—Ask any Congressman. 

Are there any laws governing avia- 
tion? 

Ans.—Yes, one. Gravitation. 

What, in your opinion, is the greatest 
need of flying? 

Ans.—Roadhouses. 

Do you get dizzy doing those awful 
stunts? 





RAW! 











you 





Ans.—No, ma’am. I’m used to mod- 
ern dancing. 
So you’re in the Air Service! What 





JAMES MONTCOMERY FLAG 


is your official capacity? 

Ans.—Two quarts. 

Did you ever catch up with a rain- 
bow ? 

Ans.—Yes, one time, just three quarts 
of my way back from Cuba. But I 
must have mislaid it—I couldn't find 
it next day. 

Why did you give up mining for 
aviation? 

Ans.—My essential egotism. I'd rather 
fall on the earth than have it fall on me. 


Sherry Malone. 





an idea deep enough in a taxpayer's 
head and there will be a harvest, espe- 
cially if the roots sink down as far 
as his pocketbook. 


A, H., F. 


Shans ee 


“Whut yer bin doin’, Sammy, since I bin gone?” 
“Nuffin.” 
“Whut you bin doin’, Mose?” 
“Assistin’ Sammy.” 
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Cheer Up! 


TATISTICS, charts and index fingers prove that busi- 

ness has turned the corner and is streaking up Main 
Street, double-quick. Signs that hard times have been 
banished are coming from everywhere. 

\colworth’s Fifth Avenue store reports healthy increases 
in sales of jewelry. . . . The white paper shortage has been 
relieved, permitting a better distribution of prescriptions. 
... There are more crackers in oyster stews; more po- 
tatoes in clam chowders. .. . 

Prosperity is here for everyone. ... Any one of Mr. 
Hearst’s daily papers costs as much as the Boston Tran- 
script... . Fewer ticket speculators are going over the 
hills to the poorhouse. . . . The price of ice will be up by 
next summer. ... There are 1.47 automobiles to every 
yegeman in the country. ...A pair of the Government’s 
two-cent stamps sells for a nickel in hotel lobbies. . 
More ball players are threatening to retire from baseball 
and clean up fortunes as hack drivers, plumbers and billiard 
parlor proprietors. . . . More families are calling their eve- 
ning meal “dinner” than ever before in the history of the 


country. ... American literati are eating thrice a day 
without the aid of the Nobel Prize. . . . In fact, good times 
are coming with such a rush that magazines now pay less 
for stories of success. And that is a very happy sign, any 
way you look at it. 


“Now, Old Top, We May Lie Down Together.” 




















“I don’t want any breakfast, mother.” 
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—THES|LENT DRAMA 


1921 


HIS is the season when everyone is writing reviews 
of the previous twelve months, noting “tendencies” 
and “trends,” and recording “great strides” that have been 
made in one direction or another. Most common of all 
are lists of “the ten best pictures of the year.” Ten seems 
to have been designated by unwritten law as the official 
number of best pictures that can be produced in one year, 
and one.never hears of “the five best” or “the twenty best.” 
Just to keep the slate clean, I list herewith the photo- 
plays which, in the opinion of this department, are the 
finest produced in America during 1921. They are named 
in the order in which they appeared: 

“The Kid,” “The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse,” 
“A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur’s Court,” “One 
Week,” “Scrap Iron,” “Sentimental Tommy,” “Disraeli,” 
“The Three Musketeers,” “Little Lord Fauntleroy” and 
“Woman’s Place.” 

And, oddly enough, there are just ten of them. 


Judgment 


NOTHER European film is upon us. It is entitled 

“Judgment,” and while it lacks the pictorial quality 

that nearly all the imported films have possessed, it pos- 

sesses a degree of dramatic continuity which these same 

films have lacked. It is a well-constructed story, leading 
up to a climax that contains real suspense. 

The scenes in “Judgment” are laid in England during 
the reign of Mary Tudor (they used to call her “Bloody 
Mary”—just kidding, of course). The story concerns itself 
particularly with her love for a perfidious Italian, and her 
attempts to save him from the righteous fury of the mob. 

The backgrounds are good, but the acting and photog- 
raphy are inexcusably poor. Nevertheless, the picture may 
be recommended on the strength of its dramatic interest, 
credit for which is due Harry Chandlee and William G. 
Laub, who adapted the scenario from the original German. 


Get-Rich-Quick 
Wallingford 


RUFUS WALLING- 
e FORD and Blackie 
Daw, those genial disciples 
of P. T. Barnum, have 
always stood for every- 
thing that is wholesome 
and clean in our native 
character. They are High 
Priests in the Temple of 
Bunk, a temple in which 
every real 100% American 
worships. It is only nat- 
ural, then, that these two 
national heroes should be 
immensely popular on the 
screen, where homely ho- 
kum flourishes as it never 
flourished before. 
“Get-Rich-Quick Wall- 








Charles Chaplin, who 
is making a name for 
himself in two-reel 
comedies, including 


“The Idle Class” 





ingford,” as a movie, is a faithful reproduction of George 
Cohan’s play—a little bit too faithful, in fact, for it vcs 
much of the inspiration which a motion picture, as 
should possess. 

The sub-titles, most of which are snatches of dia rue 
from the play, are often extremely amusing, and the char- 
acterizations are good. Sam Hardy and Doris Kenyon 
head the cast in competent fashion, appearing to special 
advantage in the grand dress-suit finish. 


ich, 


And Still More Shorts 


sn HE CITY,” a Post Nature Picture of scenes in and 

about New York, is one of the most superlatively 
beautiful films that have ever adorned the flat, cold surface 
of the silver screen. It is a striking example of beautiful 
photography—and by beautiful photography, I do not mean 
the mere mechanical reproduction of a scene upon a strip 
of celluloid negative. 

In the comic realm, Harold Lloyd’s “Never Weaken” is 
just about the best he has done, and that is no faint praise, 
either. In fact, it is darned complimentary. 

There are two more Christie Comedies, “A Barnyard 
Cavalier” and “No Parking,” the first being a fairly funny 
burlesque of “The Three Musketeers,” with Bobbie Vernon 
in the Fairbanks role; and the other an exceptionally ood 
variation of the portable house idea, which was worked 
so effectively by Buster Keaton in “One Week” (cf. 
| 3—Col. 1). 


Hold ’Em, Yale 


ONSIDERABLE interest attaches to the announce- 
ment from New Haven that the Yale University Press 
is to issue a series of motion pictures based on histo: 
The films will doubtless depict “Great Moral Victories of 
the Past,” and will show how Darius really won the Battle 
of Marathon, and how Napoleon put it all over Wellington 
at Waterloo. 


Held’s Masks 


OHN HELD, Jr., who needs what is known as no intro- 

duction to the readers of this or any other page in Lire, 
has completed a number of masks of prominent luminaries 
in the motion picture heav- 
ens. These masks are be- 
ing used in the current 
edition of the Ziegfeld 
Midnight Frolic, and have 
been accorded a favorable 
reception by press and 
public alike. 

Two of the masks are 
reproduced herewith, and 
two more (of Douglas 
Fairbanks and Wallace 
Reid) will appear on this 
page next week. 

Bring the kiddies. 
Robert E. Sherwood. 
(Recent Developments will 
be found on page 31) 









John Barrymore, the 
handsome and popular 
star of stage and 
screen, lately seen in 


“The Lotus Eater” 

















A Ballade of Good Intentions 
(After New Year's) 


At" babe of winsome mien, 

The New Year in his cradle lies, 
Blinking upon the worldly scene 

Which greets his unaccustomed eyes. 
Then, of a sudden, me he spies 

And infant anguish rends the air. 
Am I the reason why he cries? 

I'll be a better man, I swear! 


Be calm, I pray, O wailing wean, 
Nor still accuse me in this wise. 
A reprobate I may have been 


In spite of oft-repeated tries, 
But does it pay to advertise 

My failures? Come, sweet child, be fair, 
And though I win not virtue’s prize, 

rll be a better man, I swear. 


No more will I upset the Dean 
Who strives, poor soul, to sermonize 
While I, outside, o’er-shoot the green, 
And shriek my fury to the skies. 
No more, on Sunday, will I rise 
With naught but golf to cause me care. 
At least until the last snow flies 
I'll be a better man, I swear. 


UEnvoi 
Princeling, I beg you, but devise 
A model, virtuous and rare; 
And, though he wear an angel's guise, 
I'll be a better man, I swear! 


George S. Chappell 














The Mad Book 


HY doesn’t somebody 

write a Mad _ Book, 
dedicated “to all the poor 
people who have lost their 
tempers and don’t know 
where to find them”? 

A few suggested chapters: 

To have your feet stepped 
on. 

To have a conductor abuse 
you before a carful of people. 

To have a cross voice on 
the telephone tell you to “Butt 
off the line.” 

To see what you want on 
the counter and have a clerk 
tell you, “We don’t keep it.” 

To ask for The Mad Book 
and have a clerk say, “It’s 
never been published.” 


And So It Goes 


F a pound of cheese could 
think, it would think it 
was the center of the uni- 
verse. 
“+e © 
No place is without its lo- 
cal pride. Hell is probably 
full of people who think it 
very queer if a friend ex- 
presses a wish to leave. Bol- 
shevist Russia is the only 
country whose passionate ad- 
mirers refuse to live in it if 
they can get away. 
Don Marquis. 





Wife: 
Husband: 


No, dear. 


us to decorate ourselves like that. 


Can we go to the masquerade ball to-night? 
I don’t think nature intended 


Bernice Decides to Flit 
OTHER: I wish I 


knew what ails Ber. 
nice. She isn’t eating enough 
to keep a bird alive and she 
won't go anywhere. Last 
month she was on the go day 
and night, and now she js 
even refusing dance invita- 
tions. I have asked her and 
asked her, but she just says 
she'll be all right. I’m going 
to have the doctor in to see 
her and try to find out what's 
wrong. 

FATHER: She does look 
thin, now you speak of it, 
And it has seemed quiet 
around the house lately, 
Don’t put off having the doc- 
tor, Mother. Better be safe 
than sorry. 

BrotHer Bos: She isn’t 
sick. She’s up to something. 
I know her. You just wait 
and see. 

* * * 


Bernice: Maybe if I do 
my hair this way I'll look 
worse. If I can manage to 
stay off the food for a couple 
of days longer, they ought to 
begin to be really worried 
about me. Then maybe by 
the first of the week they'll 
decide to send me to [alm 
Beach for the rest of the 
winter. 












































“I’ve been jilted and don’t know 
where to drown my sorrow.” 
y 


How to Treat the Booze Sponge 


“You'll show me where? That sounds 
great. Some private stock?” 


“Oh, no! 
this 


There’s no privacy about 
stock. It’s the river.” 
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A rope of silk is almost as 
strong as a cable of steel. The 
longest and stoutest filaments 
that resourceful nature has 
produced go into the making 
of Phoenix silk hosiery. That 


is one reason why Phoenix 


has great mileage resistance | 
—and a shapeliness that | 
endures. For men, women | 


and children, it leads in sales 


today because of the happy | 
team-work of its downright | 
economy and lasting elegance. | 


PHOENIX 
HOSIERY 
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Good Fiction 
If Winter Comes, by A. § 


inson. 

Privilege, by Michael Sadleir. 

Brass, by Charles G. Norris. 

Topless Towers, by Margaret Ash- 
mun. 

The Day of Faith, by Arthur Somers 
Roche. (See review.) 

The Black Diamond, by 
Brett Young. 

The Triumph of the Egg, by Sher- 
wood Anderson. 

Manslaughter, by Alice Duer Miller. 

The Girls, by Edna Ferber. 

To Let, by John Galsworthy. 


Of the Seed of the Puritans 


EOPLE who used to read books and 

lost the habit in the war have partly 
regained it. But many of them still 
have the feeling that nothing that hap- 
pened before the war is of much impor- 
tance, and that nobody that lived be- 
fore the war needs to be read up unless 
he was concerned in it. That feeling 
will doubtless pass as soon as we get the 
world in the way of being saved, but so 
long as life continues in its present 
troubled condition, it is virtually as 
though the war was not over yet. 

But do not wait until that time to 
read the new life of Major Henry Lee 
Higginson, of Boston. He was not 
enough in the great war to belong to 
its history, but he does belong to the 
history of the country that went into it 
so strong in 1917. If you want to know 
what kind of people were back of the 
A. E. F. and the great national move- 
ment that sent it out, you can find out 
a good deal about it from Major Hig- 
ginson’s biography. Bliss Perry wrote 
the book, and had plenty of material, 
for the Major, from the time he was 
an officer in the Civil War until his 
death about a year ago, was always do- 
ing, or saying, or being something in- 
teresting and worth while to read about. 
He was a fine man, very fine indeed, 


S. M. Hutch- 


Francis 
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Rhymed Reviews 


Brass 


By 
(Charles G. Norris, E. P. Dutton & Co.) 


E know that Marriage spells 
Remorse 
From tales that rip that fraud 
asunder ; 


And here’s a book to prove Divorce 
An even deeper, sadder blunder. 


Phil Baldwin married Margie Jones, 
A pretty, foolish sort of person 
Who sported round with other drones 
Whom selfishness had laid a curse on. 
Said Phil to her, “This must not be!” 
They had a row and Margie bit him. 
A California court’s decree 
Enabled her to shake and quit him. 


Now Philip climbed the upward trail; 
He grew quite rich and walked se- 
dately 
And married passée Leila Vale 
Whose cold, cold feet annoyed him 
greatly. 


Then Philip’s fortunes fell and fell 
Till soon he hadn’t any money; 
And Leila didn’t use him well, 
But gave him gall instead of honey. 


He met again with Margie, now 
A movie star, still young and pretty, 
And both of them acknowledged how 
Their break had been an awful pity. 


In all this book, so “true to life” 
If life is mainly drear and arid, 
There’s one successful modern wife— 
The girl whom Philip might have 
married. 


Yet all the author proves aright 
With all the words his pen can mingle 
Is just that Selfishness will blight 
The 


lives of Wed, Divorced, or 
Single. 


Arthur Guiterman. 
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and his courage, his integrity, his gen- 
erous uses of money and his use of 
words are very striking and well worth 
knowing about. 

E. S. M. 


It Is to Believe! 


O far as numan beings in general 

are concerned, one of the dangers 
constantly confronting the Permanent 
is to make itself known over again in 
new language to each succeeding gen- 
eration. This thought has been ex- 
pressed by the line that Truth, crushed 
to earth, will rise again. Truth (or 
the Permanent) is always being crushed 
to earth, merely by its vocabulary, 
which, oft repeated, falls at last on dull 
ears. 

Mr. Arthur Somers Roche, in his 
novel, “The Day of Faith” (Little, 
Brown & Co.), has therefore performed 
a great service to this jazz-bound yen 
eration by restating a great truth—the 
truth that perfection lies all about us— 
lies in the soul of our neighbor, if we 
but look for it. In order to do this in 
the most effective manner, Mr. Roche 
has used his great talent as a story 
teller (one of our most popular story 
tellers) and has, so to speak, “put over” 
his idea in such form that it is read 
with breathless interest to its tragic 
finality. This finality, however, to those 
who see and understand, does not take 
away from the force of the idea. That 
half-baked entity known as “the cap- 
tious critic” may take exception to Mr. 
Roche’s book on the ground that a book 
which frankly is written for a moral 
purpose must of necessity be a bad work 
of art. That is pure nonsense. The book 


is interesting. It is true, that is, it 
stands for a very big truth. And if you 
don’t understand what Mr. Roche is 


driving at in his “The Day of Faith,” 
then it is up to you to go off somewhcre 
in a corner and pray for light. 

7. MM. 
(Further books will be 


notes upon 


found on next page) 
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Have you used 
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SOAP 


Matchless for the Complexion 
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onfidential Book Guide 


‘arody Outline of History, by Donald 
Stewart (George H. Doran Co.). 
mely clever parodies of certain more 
ss notable and contemporary authors, 
illustrated delightfully by Herbert 
The author is to be congratulated 
this, his first book, should be such a 
example of book-making. 
ivalry, a new and revised edition, by 
s Branch Cabell (Robert McBride & 
Mr. Cabell’s books are accorded a 
place by some alleged American lit- 
teurs. We have never succeeded in get- 
through any one of them, more’s the 
We suspect him of being dull; or at 
vague enough to have acquired a lit- 
reputation. 


> Man With the Brooding Eyes, by 
Goodwin (G. P. Putnam’s Sons). All 
another detective story! After all, 
t a help they are at certain periods. 
is a pretty good one. 





he Big Town, by Ring Lardner (The 
s-Merrill Co., Indianapolis.) The 
thing in American .slang and humor, 
d to the story-telling gift. If you 
t to be amused, this is it. 


unch Drawings, by F. H. Townsend 
ederick A. Stokes Co.). A handsome 
ime of drawings by the late and very 
h lamented art editor of Punch. 
y notable book by a very notable artist, 


hose humor and technique have a perma- 


t place in the art history of Great 
tain. 


he Ruins of Ancient Civilization and 
Triumph of Christianity, by Guglielmo 
‘rero (G. P. Putnam’s Sons). The lat- 
of a series of histories of Rome—all of 
m valuable contributions to historical 
rature. 
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A Completely Brand New 


Year 
(Continued from page 5) 

became millionaires in the old year 
wouldn’t loosen up for so much as a 
round of root beer for the New Year 
on account of thinking that if they had 
done things different when business was 
good, instead of one million dollars 
they could have made two.” 

“You mean that when somebody 
starts in to celebrate New Year’s, Fish- 


bein, he says to himself: ‘I feel it in | 


my bones that 1922 is going to be a big 
year, so I will do a little rejoicing on 
account.’. Is that the idea?” Blintz 
asked. 

“Tt don’t make no difference whether 
it’s on account or in advance,” Fish- 
bein replied, “which even though it 
shouldn’t turn out as good as he an- 
ticipated, Blintz, it don’t do no harm 
that on anyhow one day in the year, a 
mam should be an optician and look on 
the bright side of things.” 

“Maybe not,” Blintz admitted, “but 
when it comes to paying a highwayman 
of a headwaiter ten dollars per person 
cover charge to celebrate my profits for 
the year 1922 while there are still three 
hundred and sixty-four days and a few 
odd hours to come out of the three hun- 
dred and sixty-five, Fishbein, I don’t 
care whether it would be in advance, 
on account, on memorandum or on 
speculation, Fishbein, I would sooner 
do my celebrating of all the prosperity 
I am going to have in 1922 on Decem- 
ber 31st, 1922, and make it a safe and 
sane C. O. D. celebration.” 


“Then you don’t think that 1922 is | 


going to be Fishbein 
asked. 

“T am a pants manufacturer, not a 
prophet, Fishbein,” Blintz said. “But 
I’ll tell you this much: I am willing to 
commit myself to the extent of saying 
that 1922 would be prosperous enough 
for me and Mrs. Blintz to accept any 
invitation for this evening where the 
person inviting us has already engaged 
the table and paid the cover charge, 
Fishbein, but when it comes to engag- 
ing the table myself, Fishbein, I am 
quite content to be perfectly neuter 
about how prosperous the new year 
would be. 

“To my mind, Fishbein, nobody can 
say at this date what is going to happen 
to business in 1922. It will be prob- 
ably a touch-and-go proposition with 
quite a few business men being obliged 
to touch and some of the weaker ones 
being obliged to go, but so far as we 
are concerned, Fishbein, I shall be sat- 
isfied if we don’t have to neither touch 
or go, but can manage to hold on till 
times get better.” 

“Just the same, Blintz, I wish you a 
happy and prosperous New Year,” 
Fishbein insisted. 

“You're welcome,” Blintz said. 


prosperous ?” 
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Jim Henrys Column 


The Truth 


I suppose the reason people are so discreet 
in telling the truth is because it is usually 
the part of a statement which is most 
doubted. 


A man wrote me the other day that he 
believed everything else I had ever said 
about Mennen Shaving Cream because he 
had proved it, but that he nevertheless 
still rates me a first-class liar because I 
keep insisting that Mennen’s works as well 
with cold water as with hot. He said he 
hadn’t tried it and wasn’t going to but it 
didn’t stand to reason that a cold water 
shave could satisfy. 


No doubt thousands of men refuse to take 
my word for it that Mennen’s does not have 
to be rubbed in with fingers—shouldn’t be 
rubbed in—is actually less efficient when 
rubbed in. 


Just because of their skepticism these men 
go on, morning after :.orning, mussing 
themselves all up, getting pajama sleeves full 
of lather and irritating their skins with finger 
friction, when a single trial would convince 
them that Mennen brush-built lather will so 
prostrate a beard that a heavy duty razor 
actually loses traction and skids. 


While we are on this subject of truth in 
advertising I want to express an abstract 
thought. What chance would I have to get 
away with claims for imaginary virtues of 
Mennen’s? Advertising doesn’t hypnotize 
your beard nor anaesthetise your hide. 


As a matter of fact, any favorable 
impression which my moderate statements 
may have established in your mind will seem 
almost negative compared 
to the actualities of your 
first joyous shave with 
Mennen’s. 


As children say, I 
haven’t told you the half 


vp 


f° of it. Why not send 10 
Sad ban’ cents for my demonstrator 
¢ Cc tube and end the 
Show suspense ? 
e 
howe 


(Mennen Salesman) 


THe Mennen Company 
Newaran, fi.J. USA. 














Memo. for F. P. D. 


Expatriates 
Sing a song o’ sixpence, 

A bottle full of rye, 

Four and twenty Yankees, 
Parched and very dry. 
When the rye was opened, 





We agree with F. P. A. in lamenting 
that there is no Mr. Dooley to comment 
on the Washington conference. There is 
some good humorous writing on political 
matters. nowadays, but it isn’t Dooley 

. . it simply isn’t Dunne. 

—New York Evening Post. 


A Dangerous Radical 


THe Muitarist: How do you think 
wars ought to end? 

THe AVERAGE CITIZEN: Well, I should 
say they ought to end in Peace. 

Tue Mixitarist: What! Are you one 
of them pacifists? 

—The Soldier (Art Young Quarterly). 


When It Starts to Get Dangerous 


“How long do you generally keep your 
maids?” 





: The Yanks began to sing, 

“We won't go back to U. S. A. 

God Save the King!” 
—Toronto Goblin. 


His Mean Fling 


“Who’s the mysterious stranger?” asked 
the town knocker. 

“A musical comedy scout. He’s looking 
for recruits.” 

“Well, he’s come to the wrong town 
We haven't enough good --looking girls 
around here to make a success of a tag 
day.”—Birmingham Age-Herald. 


Shades of Cyrus! 


Instructor: Frank, tell the class about 
the Anabasis. What was the Anabasis? 
FRANK: It was—er—it was a piece of 
music they played on the Xenophon 
—Nashville Tennessean. 








“Oh, until they begin to show how sorry 





‘they are for my husband.” “Why so pensive, Ella?” Dissolution 
—Bulletin (Sydney). “TI have just lost five million dollars.” Traces of many diseases have been 
“Wha-a-a-at!” found in mummies three thousand years 
Tue hero of the next war will be the “Yes; Mr. ae our en- old. It is only natural that people of 


man who prevents it. 


—St. Joseph (Mo.) Gazette. —Lastige Blétter (Berlin). up.—Punch. 





that age begin to show signs of breaking 
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To Start the New Year Right 
Resolve to Have a Good Laugh 
Every Week 


A Subscription to 
pa ife 


will ensure this and give you its fun and bright- 
ness as well as really up-to-date information in 
each issue. Why not enjoy the newest joke 
when it first appears in Lire, and not wait until 
it is copied (perhaps without credit) in some 
other paper? Try it yourself for a year, or, Obey 
That Impulse, and for a trial trip avail yourself 
of our 





Special Offer 


Enclosed find ‘One Dollar (Canadian $1.20, Foreign $1.40). 
Send Lire for ten weeks—to 








Open only to new subscribers; no subscriptions renewed 
at this rate. 


LIFE, 598 Madison Avenue, New York 
One Year $5 Canadian $5.80 Foreign $6.60 - 
4 














































































Waiter (in background): Kelly knows his business, all 
right. When a customer starts pickin’ up his change he al- 
ways holds his tray over him at a kind of threat’nin’ angle. 
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NEW YORK 





Dancing in the Supper Room 


Tea in the Palm Room 
Friday Morning Musicales 

















SOUTH AMERICA 


Our exceptionally well-planned Cruise- 
Tour to this intensely interesting field 
for pleasure travel will leave New York 
Feb. 4, 1922. 


[he itinerary includes callsat HAVANA 
— PANAMA CANAL —the historic 
cities of PERU & CHILE—ARGEN- 
TINE, U *UGUAY & BRAZIL, arriy- 
ing back in New York — via the East 
Coast Route —on April 3d. 





All Information and Literature 
on Request 


THOS. COOK & SON 


245 Broadway, New York 


Chicago Philadelphia Boston 
San Francisco Los Angeles 
Montreal Toronto Vancouver 


150 Offices Throughout the World 








Too Many New Yorkers for 
Comfort 


~ 
the condition of being uninhabitable. 
The people who have to use its sub- 
ways and elevated lines 
hours are really great sufferers. To 
haul them comfortably in numbers con- 
stantly and rapidly increasing, is at 
present beyond the city’s power. 


their children. 

During the war, in most cities, but 
especially in New York, population got 
the start of construction, and construc- 
tion is finding it mighty hard work to 
catch up. 
room, but no-great surplus of habitable 
houses. This is the condition that puts 
punch into the activities of the birth 
controllers. 














TEW YORK is overcrowded, and | 
seems to be distending toward | 


in the rush | 


Also | 
to house them properly; also to school 


In the country there is more | 





house. 
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THE SILENT DRAMA 


Recent Developments 





(The regular Silent Drama department 
will be found on page 24) 


The Call of the North. . Paramount.— 
A good melodrama with a French-Cana- 
dian accent, and some fine scenes. 
Holt is the star. 


Jack | 


Molly O. First National—Mabel Nor- | 
mand in a picture that includes all the fifty- | 


seven varieties of hokum. 

The Bonnie Brier Bush. Paramount. 
—A charming little story, with pleasant 
Scotch backgrounds, and some excellent 
acting by Donald Crisp, Mary Glynne and 
others. This is the first British production 
we have seen that deserves to be ranked 
above the average. 

The Lotus Eater. First National.— 
John Barrymore is the star of a fantastic 
comedy about a youth who finds romance 
and peace in a mystic isle of the South 
Seas. It contains some good satire, and 
it also contains some very old jokes. 

The Sheik. Paramount—Fun in the 
great Arabian desert—with Rudolph Val- 
entino providing most of the action. 

Our Mutual Friend. Wid Gunning.— | 
A singularly intelligent reproduction of 
Dickens’s novel, which, however, is too 
long-winded and disjointed to be con- | 
sistently interesting. It serves to introduce | 
some fine Swedish actors to American 
audiences, notable among whom is Cath- 
erine Reese—who can be cute with the 
best of them. 

A Prince There Was. Paramount.— 
Thomas Meighan as a benevolent bounder, 
who is reformed by coming into contact 
with the inmates of a humble boarding 
A thoroughly nice picture. 

The Silent Call. First National—A 
badly constructed melodrama, with a mag- 
nificent police dog in the leading role. 

For Review Next Week. “Fool's | 
Paradise,” ‘‘Don’t Tell Everything,” 
“RSVP.” and “Boomerang Bill.” 


Hymn of Hate 


LTHO gregariously inclined | 
And well-disposed toward human- | 
kind; 
Altho I’m glad, at Christmas time, 


| To get the season’s comps in rhyme 
| Or prose from unforgetful friends, 


There is a point where pleasure ends, 
And cards like this drive me to drink— 


Greetings 
The Jazbo Soap Corp., Inc. 
* 


* * 


Oh, what so keenly disenchants 


As Merry Christmas! 
Ironclad Pants? 
* * * 
I get no 


Happy New Year 


glow from cards signed 
“Leakproof Ashcan Co.” 
Because I know that all they hope 
Is that next year I'll buy some soap 
Or pants or cans. Oh, can’t some guys 
Forget “It Pays to Advertise”? 
Baron Ireland. 






















Q™AMNUAL TOUR ol the 
ER $ 
“ Pree Bee \ 






Visiting 
Cuba—Panama—Peru—Chili 


Across the Andes — Argentine — 
Uruguay—Brazil 


Sailing from New York 


February 11th—64 days 


Via. S. S. EBRO (Pacific Line) 
Returning, S. S. AMERICAN 
LEGION (Munson Line) 















































Both boats of the latest and most ap- 
proved type for cruising in Southern 
watere. Every luxury for personal com- 
fort and convenience. Excellent orches- 
tra, concerts, dances. Frequent stops 
afford ample time for delightful shore 
excursions. Experienced tour managers, 
speaking the several languages, familiar 
with every detail. Unstinted praise of 


all who sailed on our two previous 











cruises assures the success, delights an 
, pleasures of the present tour 
Reservations rapidly filling 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET AT 
AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVEL DEP 
65 Broadway, New Y 
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